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upon Copper Coinage and then present it arid’also some of 
my Specimens, and my most respectful Complts. to the 
truly great & Hon’ble George Washington.” 

The second piece of modern evidence of presentation 
practices was located by Robert W. Julian about 1962 
when he published “The Digges Letters.”” 

Thomas Digges, an American-born freight operator 
living in England, had occasion to investigate who was 
negotiating with the United States when the 1791 
Washington President cents were being promoted for 
sale to the United States. He learned that the coins were 
sent to the United States in an effort by William and 
Alexander Walker of Birmingham to obtain the coinage 
contract. Their partner in Philadelphia was Thomas 
Ketland. The Walkers told Digges that several hundred 
weight (of the 1791 coins) “had been sent to America 
and given to the President & other public gent’n."” Digges 
communicated this to Thomas Jefferson in a March 10, 
1793 letter. This evidence reaffirms the practice of 
presenting the President of the United States with ex- 
amples of specimen coinage. 

To reinforce further the position that George 
Washington received the gold piece, it would be logical to 
conclude that if Washington was to receive the 
customary specimen of a proposed coinage, he would 
have been given the gold one rather than one of a less im- 
portant metal. It would have been poor public relations 
not to give him the most outstanding specimen. The fact 
that the patterns for cents were made in silver and gold 
as well as copper would indicate a purpose for making 
them in precious metals. 

The 13 Star pattern in gold has gentle wear on both 
sides. The high portions of the shoulders and hair on the 
obverse and of the shield and eagle’s legs on the reverse 
show smoothness from contact with other coins or from 
use. It is most unusual for a gold piece to have wear when 
it could not have circulated. What could it circulate for? 
It did not have the correct weight for any denomination. 
It had no fineness indicated by its legend or any issuer to 
stand behind it. It is intriguing that the wear on this gold 
coin helps its historic importance more than if it had 
been uncirculated. 


Owners— Their Comment 


Gustavus Adolphus Myers (1801-69) of Richmond, Va., 
was an antiquarian and one of the founders of the 
Virginia Historical Society in 1831. By 1855 he owned the 
gold 13 Star pattern of 1792 and wanted to learn more 
about its background. In that year he wrote a letter, 
which was published with an answer in Notes and 
Queries (London Vol. 12, p. 203): 

have a gold coin in my possession, a rough sketch of 
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none like this existed, It attracted much curiosit: 
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George Washington at the time of the Constitutional 
Convention, portrayed by Charles Willson Peale. 


which I have above referred. No gold or silver coin of the 
same stamp was ever struck in the United States of 
America. The coin in my possession was evidently in- 
tended for circulation. Its style of execution is rather 
rough, and the motto upon the scroll in the eagle's beak, 
“Unum e pluribus,”’ is not correct: that upon the federal 
money having ‘been, ‘‘E pluribus unum.” If you can 
through any of your readers, afford me any information 
touching the subject of my inquiry, you will greatly 
oblige G.A. Myers. Richmond, Virginia(U.S.A:) . 
“(This American piece was struck at Birmingham by 
Hancock, an engraver of dies of considerable talent. Of 
these pieces there are several varieties: one, without 
date on the obverse; on reverse, American eagle, shield 
on breast, olive branch in one claw, arrows in the other; 
above, stars, cloud, and ‘ONE CENT’; edge, 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA;” below, ‘‘1791.”’ 
Another, date under head, ‘‘1791;"’ reverse, eagle as 
above, but larger; in beak a scroll. “UNUM E 
PLURIBUS;” above, ‘‘ONE CENT;” no stars, cloud, or 
date. Another profile of Washington to the right, fillet 
round the head, no dress; legend as above; date ‘'1792;’’ 
reverse, eagle with shield olive and arrows; above, 
Wand were sale 
coinage, but not approved. )”’ : 


It can be pointed out that there is an important inac- 
curacy in the above inquiry in that Mr. Myers asserts 
that the Washington gold pattern had the “full value of 
the American eagle’. There had been a weight reduction 
of the eagle in 1834 from: 270 to 258 grains so that the com- 
parison was inapplicable. 


Myers gave the gold pattern to his close friend, 
Mendes I. Cohen (1796-1879) of Baltimore as evidenced 
by a handwritten entry in Cohen’s copy of the Mickley 
coin sale catalog. Cohen retired at age 33 to travel and 
collect antiquities. His brother, Joshua I. Cohen (1801-70) 
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which is now held by the Henry Ford Museum in Green- 
field Village, Michigan. At the age of 79, Mendes I. Cohen 
sold his coin collection through Bangs Merwin & Co. in 
New York on Oct. 25-29, 1875. The Washington 1792 
pattern in gold constituted lot No. 1488 and was described 
by Edward Cogan in the catalog as follows: 

“1792 Ob. Head to left, Washington President. Rev. 
Spread Eagle with scroll. Unum E. Pluribus.”’ 13 stars 
over head. United States of America, on the edge. 

“This is in Gold and one of the most interesting pieces 
ever Offered to American collectors, and as no other 
piece has ever been heard of, in this Metal, it is as fairly 
entitled to be called unique as any other coin that can be 
named. In the absence of any positive history connected 
with this piece I think it was most probably struck in 
compliment to General Washington and no other in Gold 
was allowed to.be issued. It was possibly used for some 
time as a pocket piece which would account for the « 
evidence of slight circulation it exhibits. Be this as it 
may it will be invaluable to any one collecting 
Washington Coins or Medals.”’ 

The bidding started at $25 and after much competiton 
sold to Mr. Spence for $500. The Coin Collectors Journal . 
of December, 1875, commented that this “shows what an ~ 
enthusiastic collector will pay to secure a real prize.” 
When compared to other pieces in the sale, the price in- 
dicated outstanding competition for it. The 1804 dollar 
sold for $325, a 1792 Voigt cent for-$35 and a 1796 Quarter 
eagle Proof for $16.50. 

The June, 1882 Mason’s Coin Collector’s Magazine 
carried an announcement that the 1792 gold piece was for 
sale for $500. At this time Lorin G. Parmelee probably 
acquired it. When the Parmelee collection was sold at 
auction on June 25, 1890, the gold piece (Lot 618) was 
featured by being illustrated on the cover of the catalog 
and on Plate 11, indicating its stellar position among 
quantities of great American rarities. For the 
provenance, the catalog stated, ‘‘It is very probable that 
Washington had this piece given him and the slight wear 
it shows would indicate its use as a pocket piece.” 

Harlan P,. Smith (1838-1902) and David Proskey 
1858-1928) as the New York Coin & Stamp Co. ran the 
sale. Smith was a vigorous collector and bought the gold 
piece for $220. Carl Wurtzbach in a letter to Burdette G. 
Johnson in 1943 stated that he knew Smith had the 


Washington 13 Star patterns of 1792 in gold, silver and ; 


copper. 
However, when the Smith collection was sold in 1906 by _ 
Chapmans, none of those pieces was included. Whoown- 
ed it or secreted it for the next 20 years is a mystery. If it 
had been for sale, Waldo Newcomer (1866-1934) of 
Baltimore, Virgil Brand (1866-1926) of Chicago, or John ¥ 
"W. Garrett (1872-1942) of Baltimore, would have been — 
eager buyers. Walter Breen stated that Brand was an 
peaie News, Nov. 27, 1973), but there is nc 
Brand’s acquisition ahd inventory book. 
In any event Wayte Raymond sold it to Edward H. 
Green of Round Hill, Mass., in the 1925-30 period. Afte 
the death of Hetty Green’s famous son, the Bold piece 
was sold through B. G. Johnson in 1941. 


Conclusion 


Tn conclusion, it is fair to state that the Washington 13 
Star pattern of 1792 in gold left numismatists with many 
problems to solve as to its reason for being, its use and 
its provenance. Many researches in the past have added 
to knowledge: about it and hopefully the facts and con- 
clusions above stated have been a further advance. If 
there are categories of unique coins, this gold piece 
deserves a unique catego! 


mpleton Reid study : j 


study of Pioneer gold coinage 
appears in the American 
Numismatic Society’s ‘‘Museum 
Notes,’’ number 19. “Templeton 
Reid, First of the Pioneer 
Coiners'’ by Dexter C. Seymour 
presents a detailed 41-page 
biography of the creator of the 
famed “Georgia gold” coinage of 
1830, and possibly of the 
mysterious ‘‘California gold’’ 
pieces dated 1849. 

Seymour wrote this biography 
after extensive on-site research 
among primary sources in 
Georgia, with the help of a 
history-minded descendant of the 
Georgia coiner of the 1830s, Edge 
R. Reid of Columbus, Ga. 

The need for such extensive 
research is made obvious by the 
author’s compilation of basic 
errors in earlier studies of the 
Georgia coiner, errors in such 
matters as his father’s name, the 
location of his minting es- 
tablishments, the actual reasons 
for the failure of public confidence 
in his Pioneer coinage, and.in the 
general absence of serious study 
of the other facets of Reid's com- 
plex character. 


Templeton Reid and his 
brothers were well-known artisans 
of Georgia, associated with 
Milledgeville and neighboring 
areas of the state in both farming 
and manufacturing. 

Templeton was long known as a 
watchmaker and repairer of 
clocks, as an expert gunsmith, gun 
maker and sharpshooter and spent 
the last decades of a rather 
stormy life as a major figure in 
the building, improving and selling 
of that most basic tool of the old 
south, the cotton gin. 

Although Reid’s coining adven- 
tures are obviously of most in- 
terest to numismatists, the other 
important details of his career 
shed considerable light on the in- 
ception, development and ul 
timate failure of this pioneer 
Mint, 

Gold was discovered in Georgia 
during the 1820s, and all of the 
usual hardships, dangers and loss 
of profit in the process of cashing 
in gold nuggets, grains and dust 
soon developed. As would happen 
later in California, a remedy was 
quickly sought in the form of a 
private Mint. 


Drawing on his skills as 
watchmaker and gunsmith, 
Templeton Reid set up the coining 
press he had constructed in a 
building in Gainesville. That he at 
least began with a good press can 
be seen from the announcement of 
his coming business which 
appeared in the ‘‘Southern 
Recorder’’ of Milledgeville on 
July 24, 1830. 


“We have examined, during the 
past week, with great pleasure, an 
apparatus constructed by our very 
ingenious fellow citizen, Mr. 
Templeton Reid, for the purpose 
of putting gold into a shape more 
convenient than that in which it is 
originally found. 

“He makes with great facility 
and great neatness, pieces worth 
10, five and two and one half 
dollars: No alloy is mixed with it, 
and it is so stamped that it cannot 
be easily imitated.’ 

The newspaper report went on 
to state that the coins were ‘‘not 
inferior in execution to the stamp 
on the coin issued from the 
National Mint.”’ The losses which 
the gold mffners were taking in dis- 
posing of their gold dust were es- 


timated at between five and 15 
percent of the metal’s value in 
having to pass on their metal in 
uncoined form, the paper 
reported, 

Shortly after this fulsome praise 
in his home town’s newspaper, an 
anonymous assailant signing 
himself.“‘no assayer’’ opened up 
on Reid in the columns of the 
Augusta ‘“‘Georgia Courier,” alleg- 
ing that the Georgia gold coins 
were so heavily alloyed that 
although their weights were 
rather consistent, their actual 
gold content was fraudulently low. 

-““No assayer’’ alleged that the 
$10 coins contained a precious 
metal worth of $9.38; the $5 only. 
$4.69; and the $2.50 were really to 
be found worth $2.34. 

Reid was quick to reply in nine 
Georgia newspapers. His lengthy 
counterattack delivered con- 
siderable insight into his refining 
methods, his actual basic honesty 
and belief in what he was doing, 
and also, unfortunately revealed a 
dangerous lack of metallurgical 
knowledge which brought his coin- 
ing operations to a halt soon after. 

As revealed in this letter to the 


editor, Reid treated gold dust with 
a fluxing process which extracted 
sand and other non-metallic con- 
taminants, but was unaware that 
the remaining metal was not 99 
percent pure gold, but gold 
naturally alloyed with other 
metals, unaffected by the fluxing 
temperature he was using. 
Inadvertently, he was charging” 
excessive seigniorage for his 
minting operation. i 

The newspapers were 
turning hostile, with the “ é 
Courier” noting that if the allega- 
tion of “‘no assayer’’ of a seven 
percent profit being taken by Reid 
were true, then “he is making — 
about $15,000 per annum. This is~ 
better business ‘than gold 
digging.” ‘ 

“No assayer’s”’ final attack in-» 
cluded a personal assault on Reid 
for allegedly violating the Con- 
stitution, which had taken the 
right of coinage from the states 
and transferred it to Congress. 
The writer combined this with 
Reid's earlier stated intention to 
continue his coinage to finish off 
his opponent. 


(Please turn to page 38) 


